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In the Hellenistic and Roman periods philosophy had much to do with how and on what 
principles one's life should be lived. There are signs of a renewed questioning today of some 
of our own fundamental assumptions in this area. So it may be appropriate to consider how 
adherents of some ancient philosophical schools would or should have reacted, following 
their principles, to a particular situation. 

An Epicurean, a Stoic, and a Pyrrhonian Sceptic travelled along the same road, each a week 
later than the one before him. In a narrow wooded ravine where there was no easy escape, 
each in turn suddenly came face to face with a man-eating tiger. How would their principles 
lead them to react? 

Pain 

The Epicurean recognised that, though he had the impression of a tiger in front of him, it 
would be wrong to conclude prematurely that the impression he received actually came 
from a real tiger, if it was unclear and should await confirmation by a clear vision. In this 
case, though, there was no room for doubt. While doing his best to escape with his life, he 
recognised that the prospect of being caught and eaten alive by the tiger should not cause 
him distress. Death itself is not an evil, for pain alone is evil and when we have ceased to 
exist we can feel no pain; he had lived a good Epicurean life, and it is the quality of life that 
counts rather than its duration. The prospect of annihilation itself should not seem 
distressing, for there had been a time in the past before his birth when he did not exist, and 
there certainly would be some time in the future when he would not; exactly when this 
came about would make no appreciable difference. As for the pain of being eaten by the 
tiger before he actually died, Epicurus had taught that no pain is both great and long-lasting, 
and that present bodily pain could be outweighed by the memory of past pleasures, 
including those of philosophical discussions; these would have included the consideration 
that the tiger would be doing no wrong in eating him (nor he in killing it, if he'd had a spear 
with him), for right and wrong are a matter of abiding by mutual agreements, and there can 
be no agreements between human beings and wild animals. 

Duty 

The Stoic felt an initial chilling reaction, but, since he was a wise man, this was immediately 
superseded by reasoned judgement about the situation. Like the Epicurean, he was not 
going to accept that every impression he received actually reflected the reality of the 



situation - the Academic Sceptics might have rigged up a trick with mirrors and cinema- 
projectors to catch him out with the appearance of a tiger - but this particular impression 
was as certain as anything could be. So he reflected (without having to take much time to do 
so; hesitation is not the mark of the sage) that, while life is preferable to death, it is neither 
good nor essential for happiness; what really matters is the one thing that is in our control, 
namely our own behaviour. So the important thing was not whether he would actually 
manage to escape from the tiger, but that he should do the right thing in the circumstances 
- which was, he judged, to attempt to escape, but without being overcome by cowardice or 
letting emotion cloud his judgement. If he failed, not only was death not an evil, but since 
everything is governed by providence his being eaten must be good for the organisation (or 
'economy') of the universe as a whole. Indeed the tiger, like all animals, had been created by 
divine providence purely for the benefit of human beings, in this case to exercise the sage's 
courage. 

Suspending judgement 

The Pyrrhonian Sceptic had come, through his vain attempts to seek tranquillity by trying to 
find answers, to have the impression - without committing himself on the matter - that 
there are equally strong arguments on both sides of every question. So he did not commit 
himself to any opinion about whether there really was a tiger there, or about whether it was 
or was not a bad thing to be eaten alive by a tiger. He did try to escape, whether this was an 
instinctive or an emotional reaction, the customary thing to do or something he'd once been 
told to; but because he did not commit himself to any judgement about whether it was bad 
to be eaten by the tiger or not, his tranquillity was unaffected. 
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